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PATENTS PENDING 


For Better Rooting of Cuttings 


JUST DUST and PLANT 


§ © No Soaking 
' @ No Solutions 





® Eliminates 
Over Dosage 

| @ Makes Im- 
mediate Set- 

| ting Possible 
@ Treat All Va- 
rieties Alike 


Chrysanthemum 
| cutting at right 

was treated with 

Rootone. 





Chrysanthemum 
cutting at left 
was untreated. 


FOR DUSTING SEEDS 


Kills seed Fungi, cuts down damping off 
and increases number and size of roots, 
top growth and doubles vigor of plant. 


See Your Dealer or— 





Send $1 for package treating 
up to 3000 cuttings. 











Free Circular on Request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


HORTICULTURAL DIV. 2 
AMBLER PENNA. 





A HORMONE POWDER 


@ No Watching 








DO YOU 
WANT 
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4% FOR YOUR 


FALL PLANTING 


Not just the usual average size ones 
you can pick up anywhere. Not that 
kind, but top size, top quality ones, 
the best your money can buy, and 
still be agreeable to you in price. 
Then turn to Wayside’s new catalog. 
In it you'll find in addition to the 
standard varieties, a surprisingly 
large collection of rare and little 
known bulbs. Also fine new Iris, tree 
Peonies, new Roses, rare Oriental 
Poppies. 
Special Offer of 
Tulips for Cutting 

25 Bulbs—all different $1.75 

50 Bulbs—all different 3.00 

100 Bulbs—all different 5.75 


New Catalog 
Send for new Bulb Catalog. Illustrated in 
full colors. Contains also offers of New 
Iris, rare Oriental Poppies, Tree Peonies, 
New Roses. 


| a ‘Wayside Gardens 


Imported Dutch Bulbs 
29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
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@ 
: Garden Work for Early September , 








THIS is the ideal time for making a new lawn or repairing a lawn 
that is in poor condition. 

GLADIOLUS bulbs should be dug when the foliage has begun to 
turn yellow. It is well to cure them in the sun. 

THE HOME vegetable garden can be improved by sowing Rosen 
rye now to be plowed under in the Spring. 

THIS is an excellent time for moving evergreens, both narrow- 
leaved and broad-leaved kinds. 

MOST of the early blooming perennials may be set out or divided 
this month. It is better to leave late blooming kinds until Spring. 

PEARS should always be picked before they are ripe. They are sure 
to decay if left on the tree too long. 

BLEEDING HEART can be divided safely at this season and may 
be handled much like peony clumps. 

IT IS desirable to plant bulbs of crocuses and snowdrops,chiono- 
doxas, scillas and other small bulbs as soon as they are available. 

SEEDS of forget-me-nots should be sown this month. These plants 
make a good carpet companion for tulips and seeds can be sown 
directly in the beds. 

THIS is the most popular month for planting peonies and for divid- 
ing large clumps. Care should be taken to plant them only two 
inches deep. 

BULB planting can be begun in earnest this month. Daffodils should 
be planted as soon as they arrive and so should Madonna lilies. 
Freesias can be started indoors as soon as possible for they require 
a long season. 

SPECIAL attention should be given to the eradication of crab grass 
in the lawn. A chemical preparation to kill this weed is on the 
market. It does not destroy other grasses but will kill out clover 
as well as crab grass. 











Have “Complete” Fertilizers Failed? — What is “Living” Fertilizer? 


Send for our new booklet—it's FREE—and read about these revolutionary new 
ideas. Learn, too, how easily and cheaply you can turn farm and garden wastes 
into organic fertilizer, rich in Ea foods and available humus, by mixing them 
with ADCO. Every pound of ADCO makes 40 pounds of splendid fertilizer. Get 
ADCO from your seed dealer, or direct from us. 

ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. 


And remember, ADCO is patented. There is NO substitute for ADCO. 
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PROTECT 


YOUR GARDEN 
IN SEPTEMBER ! 


There’s no armistice in the fight against 
hungry insect pests this month. 
CONTINUE SPRAYING WITH 






This scientifically pre- 
pared insecticide is 
doubly effective — kills 
by fumes as well as con- 
tact —a nicotine spray 
that is powerful yet ab- 
solutely safe to use. It 
will not burn or sta.n 
the tenderest young 
plants, but it does give complete protec- 
tion from destructive pests. Wilson's O.K. 
Plant Spray is economical and easy to 
apply — used on America’s foremost 
estates for more than 35 years and is 
endorsed by officers and members of the 
Garden Club of America. Keep your ma- 
tured plants bug-free and healthy with 
Wilson's O.K. Plant Spray. 


For complete information about 
Andrew Wilson's products, write 


CrdrewNilsgp, 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Plant Now for Blooms on 
Autumn Flowering 


CROCUS BULBS 


NOW READY 
Doz. 45c, 100 $3.50 postpaid 


Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, orange zone. 


Create a novel effect in the rock 
garden or elsewhere. 


Write for Free Complete List 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 
Illustrated in Colors! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














LILY BULBS 


Home-grown bulbs, freshly dug 
and packed as live plants should 
be, will give best results. Follow- 
ing are some_ representative 
values from my list of 50 kinds. 
————-> —— 
20c each or $2.00 per dozen 
Concolor, Henryi, pardalinum, 
tiger. 
25c each or $2.50 per dozen 
Amabile, croceum, formosanum, 
Reeziii. 
50c each or $5.00 per dozen 
Martagon album, Parryi, Wash- 
ingtonianum, Willmottie. 
6 at 12 rate. All prices postpaid. 
—_—_—_>——_ 


Ask for free booklet 
“Hints on Lily Growing” 
—_~__———_ 


C. L. SHRIDE, Vashon, Wash. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





OOKED rugs reproduced in flowers and foliage constitute 
a class rapidly winning popularity at the flower shows. 
A feature was made of this class at the Spring Show in 
Providence, R. I., and it has 
been given prominence at the 
other shows since. Particularly 
interesting entries were made in 
this class at the annual summer 
show at Newport, R. I., always 
a notable exhibition. As a matter of fact, this year’s Newport 
show was considered the best of those held in recent years. 
As usual, it was housed in the Casino, the dates being August 
10, 11 and 12. Several of the large Newport estates were well 
represented as a matter of course. 

“Gray Craig,” the estate of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Van 
Beuren, (Joseph A. Winsock, gardener), carried off the hon- 
ors for the most outstanding exhibit with a large garden 
planted with delphinium, lilies, begonias and other flowers. 
This award was contested very keenly by the display of Mrs. 
G. J. Guthrie Nicholson, there being a difference of less than 
one point in the final scores. 

A cup offered by Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster for the ex- 
hibit showing the best culture was awarded to a display of 
pink anthuriums staged for Robert Goelet. The other classes 
calling for gardens or beds of various sizes were won by Mrs. 
William H. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Walter B. Howe, Mrs. Walter 
B. James and Mrs. James B. Duke. 

In the competition of the Newport Garden Club, Mrs. 
Hubert Vos won first prize for an arrangement of the matri- 
mony vine in a crystal container. She also won the top award 
in the hooked rug class mentioned above. In the class for 
arrangements in lighted niches, first prize was won by the 
Bristol Garden Club for arrangement by Mrs. William W. 
Perry and Mrs. R. P. Haffenraffer. 

The Arthur Curtis James estate staged a very interesting 
educational orchid exhibit depicting the growth in all stages 
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Floral “Hooked Rugs’ 
at the Flower Shows 


from the chemicals used in making the medium for seedlings 
to the mature plants. 

An item of especial interest was the plan for next year's 
show celebrating the tercente- 
nary of Newport. This plan 
calls for a series of formal beds 
arranged in a definite pattern on 
the lawn in front of the Horse- 
shoe Pavilion. These beds are 
to be planted by the gardeners from the private estates and 
promise to make the show one of the best ever held in Rhode 
Island. 


Flower Show at Lake Geneva 


The Lake Geneva (Wis.) Flower Show is the oldest sur- 
viving horticultural exposition in the Middle West. As befits 
its years, the show continues the traditions of the 19th cen- 
tury, and still offers prizes for such quaint exhibits as ‘‘Pint 
Devonshire Cream,” “Twelve Bantam Eggs,’’ ‘‘One Sheaf of 
Wheat,’’ and “Bundle of Timothy.’’ Despite this respect for 
tradition, however, a thoroughly modern flower show, dis- 
tinguished by exceptionally high quality, opened its doors 
to the public on August 12. 

For the past quarter of a century, the show has occupied 
Horticultural Hall, a building erected expressly for it by the 
Lake Geneva Garden Club and the Lake Geneva Gardeners’ 
and Foremen’s Association, joint sponsors of the show. 

The estate of Mrs. Henry Bartholomay (Henry Rohel, 
gardener), was particularly strong in the gladiolus classes, 
winning seven firsts and four seconds. The quality of the 
spikes would have done credit to a gladiolus specialty show. 

An incident in the judging of this display was the fact 
that the judges, unfamiliar with the quality of material 
grown in the Lake Geneva area, refused to believe that speci- 
mens of the Vaughan cucumber shown were outdoor grown, 
and at first penalized the exhibit. Later they gave the exhibit 


Hooked rugs 
imitated with flowers at Newport. 


Work of Mrs. Hubert Vose. 


Work of Mrs. Richard Hoyt. 











Carson Stewart of Burghill, Ohio, set up one of the largest exhibitions at the gladiolus show in Boston. 


the coveted blue ribbon. A vase of Buddleia hartwegi, shown 
by this estate, was awarded a medal as the best perennial. 

The A. F. Madlener estate (Clifford Erickson, gardener), 
also showed vegetables comparable to those found in the bet- 
ter British shows. 

A wild flower display from the estate of Mrs. V. S. John- 
son was different from that of previous years. Instead of 
massed specimens, a natural woodland scene, with lichens, 
mushrooms and other unusual material was laid out. The 
wild flower collection on this estate is world famous. 

This year, the Wychwood estate (W. P. Longland, super- 
intendent), filled in the place of the Johnson estate, with a 
magnificent display of native and exotic wild flowers, massing 
thousands of specimens of a quality never seen outside the 
Lake Geneva show. 


Gladiolus Show in Boston 


Considering the weather conditions of the present season, 
the show of the New England Gladiolus Society on August 
17 and 18 at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., was out- 
standing—both from the number of entries and the quality. 
The attendance was good, being slightly greater than that of 
last year. As usual, much interest was shown in the large 
display class and competition was very keen, with three or 
four gold medals and several silver medals being awarded. In 
addition to a New England Gladiolus Society gold medal, 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H., was awarded a gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the most 
meritorious exhibit in the show. Included in the display were 
such new varieties as Castle, silvery red; Peggy Lou, lustrous 
pink; Beacon, scarlet with a yellow throat; New Era, ruffled 
pink; and Valeria, scarlet. Always of interest to fanciers is the 
display of Champlain Gardens, Burlington, Vt., the dis- 
seminators of Picardy. Their exhibit included Margaret Bea- 
ton, a large white splashed with red in the throat; Angelus, 
apricot with a light yellow throat; Sahara, smoky lavender: 
and Uncas, orange. Wentworth Gardens of Battle Creek, 
Mich., occupied the stage in the lecture hall and stressed par- 
ticularly White Spire, and Tyrian Princess. 

Other gold medal exhibitors included Bancroft Winsor, 
New Bedford, with Surfside, a ruffled white, and Buffette, 
apricot; Howard T. Munson, Warehouse Point, Conn., show- 
ing Lavender Queen; and C. R. Stewart, Burg Hill, Ohio, 
with Major Edward Bowes, apricot; Success, white; Flash, 
scarlet; and Margaret Stewart, deep cherry. Outstanding in 
the exhibit of A. A. Arenius, Longmeadow, Mass., were Corai 
Glow; Frascati, rose red with carmine penciling; Meerschaum, 
apricot and yellow; Robert Burns, violet; and The Bounty, 
deep maroon. 

The display of seedlings surpassed that of many other 
years in numbers. Of particular interest was a beautiful white, 
Lord Selkirk, showing 28 florets and buds. Coming well 
packed from Jerry Twomey, Winnipeg, Canada, it arrived in 


good condition and received a special award of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society as well as a first class certificate from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Once again Picardy showed its merits by winning the New 
England Gladiolus Society silver medal as the championship 
vase for Charles A. Everett, Chelmsford, Mass. 

The silver medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was awarded to Fred P. Webber, Newport, R. I., for a display 
of miniature dahlias. 


Garden Days at Pennsylvania College 


An intensive horticultural program has been arranged for 
September 5, 6 and 7, at the Nittany Lion Inn, State College, 
Pa., under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State College and 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

The first day of the course will be devoted to talks and 
demonstrations for the amateur flower show exhibitor, the 
second day will deal with problems of the home garden 
(designing, planting, fertilizing and maintaining), and on 
the third day there will be a varied program which will in- 
clude talks on recent introductions of merit, the home vege- 
table garden and roses. A special dinner will be given on the 
evening of October 5, and following this Dr. Eileen W. 
Erlanson MacFarlane will speak on ‘‘India’s Contribution 
to America’s Gardens.” 

Many of the professors of the horticultural department of 
the Pennsylvania State College will take part in the program, 
including Dr. Warren B. Mack, head of the department, and 
Dr. E. I. Wilde, professor of ornamental horticulture. Other 
authorities who will speak are Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
whose subject will naturally be roses, Mrs. A. J. Barron, of 
Pittsburgh, who is chairman of the Allegheny County Divi- 
sion of the National Farm and Garden Association, Mrs. Giles 
P. Miller, president of the Norristown Garden Club, Miss 
Margaret Ruth Snyder, of Breeze Hill Garden, Harrisburg, 
and Miss Anne B. Wertsner, of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society. 

The course is intended for men and women gardeners of 
Pennsylvania and there are no restrictions as to registration. 
The fee for the course is $1.00 and registrations will be made 
Wednesday morning at the Nittany Lion Inn. Complete 
programs may be had upon application to Miss Anne B. 
Wertsner, field secretary, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Coming Meeting of Nut Growers 

Plans have been completed for the annual meeting of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association to be held in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston, September 12 to 14. There will be 
lectures by noted authorities and field trips to the Arnold 
Arboretum, Waltham Field Station, and Essex County. The 
meetings are open to anyone interested. A large display of 
choice nuts will be on exhibition and probably will be ready 
for the dahlia show on September 10 and 11. 











Planting Time Is Here Again 


Bulbs should receive particu- 
lar attention at this season 


EPTEMBER and October are the best months in the year 
for planting most of the interesting and lovely hardy 
native plants and bulbs. All native lilies are available at 

this season, including Lilium superbum, L. canadense, L. 
paradalinum giganteum, L. humboldti, L. kelloggi, L. grayi 
and others, also all varieties of trilliums, mertensias, erythro- 
niums, cypripediums, cimicifugas, dodecatheons, sanguinarias, 
aquilegias, calthas and others. Many of these things require 
woodland, or semishade conditions; others prefer full sunshine. 

October is not too early to plant some of the smaller bulbs 
such as the botanical tulips. Many of these are suitable for 
the rock garden and present an entirely new picture in the 
Spring. Tulipa kaufmanniana, the Water-Lily Tulip, is the 
earliest to flower in late March or early April while T. spren- 
geri does not bloom until late May. T. clusiana, T. eichlert, 
and T. greigi are also good and should be included. 


Special Value of Early Daffodils 


NE has only to garden in the North, where the Winters 
seem interminable, to appreciate the value of the earliest 


daffodils. They are not to be found, of course, among the big 
fellows in the border, but rather they are to be looked for in 
the midst of the species, which are usually tucked away in an 
odd corner of the bulb catalogue if they are present at all. 
Of the ones that I have grown, Narcissus minimus, a tiny 
two-inch fairy of rich yellow, is the earliest. The cyclamen- 
flowered daffodil, N. cyclamineus, follows it closely in flow- 
ering season, producing its bright yellow flowers with fluted 
trumpets on four-inch stems. I had before the iniquitous quar- 
antine, and lost afterward, a few bulbs of a form of cycla- 
mineus known as major which is only a little larger in all its 
parts than the type and is definitely earlier, crowding, and 
sometimes beating, minimus for the honor of being the first 
to blossom. 

Both kinds mentioned require somewhat different treatment 
from most daffodils in that they call for a moist soil while 
.they are in a vegetative state. Having nothing of that kind 
available, I give them a forward position in the rockery, where 
they can take advantage of the first invigorating warmth of 
the returning sun and, at the same time, are in a spot that will 
get watered if conditions call for it. That and a little peat in 
the soil makes for a long, merry life. 

—C. W. Wood. 

Copemish, Mich. 























PLANTING CALENDAR FOR BULBS 


(Latitude of Boston) 


Depth to Plant 

Bulb Time to Plant in Inches Remarks 
Anemone coronaria November or April 3 Not reliable north of Washington, D. C. 
Brodiza November 2-3 Protect in cold sections 
Calochortus November 2-3 Protect in cold sections 
Camassia September—October + 
Chionodoxa September—October 3 Sun or half-shade 
Colchicum Early August 2 Abhors drought 
Crocus August—September—October 3—4 
Eranthis August 3 
Erythronium September 3-4 Needs leaf mold 
Fritillaria September 2-3 Protect in cold sections 
Galanthus August 2 Earliest of all 
Hyacinth September 6—7 Well-drained soil 
Iris (bulbous) September—October 3-4 Mulch in Winter 
Leucojum September—October 4-5 Excellent for naturalizing 
Lilium auratum November—December 10-12 Blooms in July and August in sun 
L. batemannie November 6 Blooms in July and August in sun or partial shade 
L. candidum August—September 2-3 Blooms in June in sun 
L. canadense November 10 Blooms in June in sun or partial shade 
L. chalcedonicum October-November 3 Blooms in July in sun 
L. elegans November 5 Blooms in June and July in sun 
L. hansoni November 6 Blooms in June and July in partial shade 
L. henryi November—December 10 Blooms in August in partial shade 
L. martagon October—November 4 Blooms in June and July in partial shade 
L. regale November 8 Blooms in July in sun 
L. speciosum November—December 10 Blooms in August and September in sun or partial shade 
L. superbum November 5 Blooms in August in partial shade 
L. tenuifolium October—November 4 Blooms in June in sun 
L. tigrinum November 9 Blooms in August and September in sun 
Muscari September—October 2-3 Do not plant in shade 
Narcissus September 4-8 Mulch in Winter 
Narcissus (species) September 3-5 Fine for rock garden 
Ornithogalum September 2-3 Protect in cold sections 
Ranunculus November or April 2 Not reliable north of Washington, D. C. 
Scilla September—October 2-3 Excellent for naturalizing 
Sternbergia August 6 Protect in cold sections 
Tulip October—November 5-6 Fresh soil if possible 
Tulip (botanical) November 4-8 Fine for rock garden 








—- — 
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Information for Lily Growers 


I HAVE not yet seen a report of the first lily field day, which 
was held in July under the zgis of the Lily Committee of 
the American Horticultural Society. The attendance was over 


80 persons, who came from Pennsylvania, Washington, Con-. 


necticut, New Jersey and from upstate New York. Miss Isa- 
bella Preston came down from Ottawa while Mr. F. L. 
Skinner came from Manitoba. 

The group assembled at the New York Botanical Garden, 
where Dr. A. B. Stout showed them his work with hemero- 
callis and with lilies, principally Lilium tigrinum. Dr. Stout 
explained the difficulties he experienced in controlling mosaic 
at the Garden due to the great abundance of aphids, which 
carry the virus from one plant to the next. 

From the Botanical Garden the group proceeded by auto- 
mobiles to the Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant Research 
at Yonkers. Here a number of projects with hardy lilies are 
being conducted and Mr. E. H. Ihmle works at the Institute 
on a lily research fellowship. Miss Eltora Schroeder has been 
carrying on studies in relation to seed germination and stor- 
age. She explained her work in the greenhouse, where flats 
of healthy seedlings were proof of the practicability of her 
investigations. She said it had been found that germination 
of the so-called two-year group of lilies can be speeded up by 
sowing the seed as early as possible in the Fall and keeping 
the flats in the greenhouse until mid-Winter, during which 
time the small underground bulbs are formed. The flats are 
then plunged out-of-doors, where they are exposed to the cold 
for six weeks or more. After this treatment the seedlings send 
up leaves early the next Spring instead of waiting until a 
whole Summer has passed. Thus, sowing the seed as soon as 
it is ripe instead of waiting until the following Spring saves 
a year of time. 

Studies in the storage of seeds, where L. regale had been 
used chiefly, indicated that the seed germinates best when 
stored at a low humidity and at a temperature of about 35 
degrees. Higher humidities and temperatures are less favorable. 


Scientific Lily Breeding 


NDER the direction of Dr. Forman MacLean, lily breed- 
ing work is being carried on at the Institute. In the green- 
house L. formosanum was being used. In the out-of-door plots, 
Dr. MacLean showed his work in crossing L. elegans, L. 
tigrinum, L. henryi and L. regale. These four species were 
chosen, the first two because of their ability to develop into 
good plants in spite of infection with mosaic, and the second 
two because of their comparative immunity from infection. 
It is thought that hybridizing with these species may produce 
strains of lilies capable of resisting the effects of infection. Dr. 
MacLean reported that pollen taken directly from mosaic 
infected plants may transmit the disease to another healthy 
plant through the pistil if applied at once. However, if the 
pollen is dried for a few days the mosaic will not be trans- 
mitted. He also said that pollen can be kept in a viable condi- 
tion if stored in a cool dry place. 
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Other problems under investigation are the cytological and 
other aspects of the maternal inheritance of L. regale. This 
lily when crossed with other species will set seed but all of the 
seedlings show predominantly the characteristics of L. regale. 
They are hoping that by crossing L. regale for several genera- 
tions true hybrids may be obtained. 

Mr. Ihmle is working principally on the control of lily 
diseases, especially on mosaic and some of the serious bulb 
rots. He is growing lilies under cloth tents to exclude the 
aphids which are the carriers of the mosaic virus. Fine healthy 
plants are being grown in the four tents and they are taller 
than plants grown out of doors. Among the species in bloom 
that day were L. regale, L. pardalinum, L. humboldti, L. 
grayi, L. willmottiw, and others. In one of the tents were 
species infected with mosaic. 


Controlling Lily Diseases 


FTER having inspected the tents the group assembled 
under the shade of nearby trees for a brief discussion of 
the control of mosaic and other diseases. Messrs. Ihmle, Skin- 
ner, Slate, Dr. Abel and Mrs. Fox took part. It was said that 
although the mosaic is a serious problem healthy lilies are being 
cultivated in spite of it and that if certain rules were followed 
there was no reason why health could not be maintained in 
the lilies grown in gardens. Three culturally important sug- 
gestions were made. The first was to grow lilies from seed and 
keep these plants away from all other plants which might be 
infected. Another suggestion was to spray the lilies in order 
to control the aphids, and a third was to remove the diseased 
plants from the garden, rogue them out and burn them. 

After lunch the garden of Dr. Horsford Abel in White 
Plains was visited. Hybrids of L. regale six and seven feet 
high, some with over 20 blossoms atop their sturdy stems and 
growing by the hundreds, was a sight to encourage the lily 
enthusiasts. Dr. Abel grows his lilies in long beds and the 
whole garden faces north. He prepares his soil with great 
amounts of fertilizer and after the plants are in, waters con- 
stantly from an overhead sprinkler system. He grows princi- 
pally the trumpet lilies and has some fine seedlings of the 
Princeps group of hybrids. 

From Dr. Abel’s garden the group motored up the Park- 
way to Foxden, near Peekskill. Here the lilies are grown in 
with shrubs and perennials and form part of the herbaceous 
planting. Regal lilies bordered a long alley lined with dog- 
woods and other shrubs and were out in all the whiteness 
of their trumpet flowers. 


—RMrrs. Mortimer Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


How Good Is Your Garden? 


| geneapan VICTOR RIES has been putting the above 
question to garden club members in Ohio. To help them 
answer it, he has suggested the score card below. It offers an 
excellent way of checking one’s gardening operations. 


Perfect 
Score 
Lawns. If rolled and fertilized this year, free from weeds and 
not cluttered with flower beds and shrubs in the center.. 20 


Trees. If you have adequate shade from healthy hardwood trees 
well placed around the front and back — (If they have 


Your 
Score 


eis SUN EGE Sw ee ew kee 20 
Shrubs. Should be planted in front, at the corners, in bare spots 

at sides, and in back of the house, but should not obscure 

the view from the windows. They should be planted 

around the edges of the yard and as screens for unsightly 

buildings and objectionable views........«........... 20 
Flowers. Annual and perennial flowers should be in the borders 

around the edges of the yard giving bloom from Spring 

NE oy etna, eee LE cnet oat eee bg eee 20 


Vines. Should be on porches, fences ond eusightly buildings 10 

General Impression. Should be good. The entire yard, front 
and back, clean, no chickens or other livestock in it. It 
So eer 
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An SOS From Frazzled Lawns‘ 


This is the best time of year to respond to the lawn's 
call for relief from beetles, crab grass and weed seed 


T THIS season of the year many home owners view their 

A lawns with dissatisfaction, if not disgust. The sod 

which looked so smooth and green last Spring has 

run into troubles. These troubles may be grouped under four 
different headings: weather, weeds, wear and bugs. 

Not many people realize, perhaps, that the kinds of grasses 
we grow in our lawns are for the most part natives of a cool 
climate and are at the other extreme in our semi-tropical 
Summers. Hot, dry weather is definitely unfavorable to them. 
On the other hand, the weeds of our lawns, especially pesky 
crab grass, delight in our Summers. Among the insects dam- 
aging lawns in Summer are the grubs of various beetles, in- 
cluding the Japanese beetle. And one should not expect to 
have good grass on a lawn which is used as an outdoor gym- 
nasium by children and dogs. 

Right now is the time to make the necessary plans for 
improvement, and the period from late August until late 
September is the best time of year to sow grass seed. 

Sowings of grass or any other kind of plant require the 
preparation of a suitable seed bed. If you are dealing with a 
lawn having bare patches or areas solidly occupied by weeds, 
a good plan is to loosen the soil, in such areas with a grub 
hoe, pick or spading fork, and to follow this treatment with 
a thorough raking with a fine-toothed garden rake in order to 
smooth the surface. Before sowing seed it is highly desirable 
to make an application of fertilizer. As a rule, mixed or com- 
plete fertilizer is the best kind to use. This material may be 
scattered at almost any time in the late Summer previous to 
sowing the seed, but it is well to give the surface soil at least 
one raking between fertilizing and seed sowing. 

The question of soil acidity should not be neglected by the 
home owner. If lime has not been put on the lawn for many 
years it is probable that a light dressing of this material 
would be of value in correcting the acidity of the soil. An 
application of 40 or 50 pounds to 1000 square feet of a 
material such as hydrated lime once every three to five years 
should keep the soil sufficiently sweet. Let me add here that 
some people use lime in excess, applying it every year or two. 
And there is such a thing as excess use of lime. If it is applied 
it should be put on either before or after the fertilizer, and 
it should be worked into the soil previous to the sowing of 
the seed. The kind of grass seed used has a marked influence 
upon the future of a lawn. A great 
deal of the seed sold is not only low 
in purity and germination, but is 
made up largely of such temporary 
grasses as timothy, rye-grass and red- 
top. These grasses give a false im- 
pression of their value by their rapid 
growth immediately after seeding. A 
year after they are sown, however, 
the turf presents a coarse and un- 
sightly appearance, quite different 
from the fine-textured turf which is 
made up of bluegrass, bent grass, 
fescue and white clover. One cannot 
be too careful in selecting grass seed. 
The mixtures sold by some of the 
seed houses specializing in lawn grass 
are usually satisfactory. 

A good method of sowing the seed 
is one’ recommended for applying 





*From a radio lecture by Professor H. R. 
Cox of Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., over Station WOR. 


Nothing can surpass the combination of a perfect lawn and well kept trees. 


fertilizer—dividing the total quantity in two parts and mak- 
ing two sowings at right angles to each other. A full sowing 
is from four to five pounds of grass seed to 1000 square feet 
of lawn surface. If the lawn already has a considerable 
amount of established grass, the quantity of seed to be sown 
would be considerably less than that. After the seed is sown it 
is well to scratch it in very lightly with a garden rake. The 
final operation is to roll the surface so that the seed may come 
into close contact with the soil. 

We are now ready to let nature take its course. It often 
happens, however, that nature is perverse, especially in the 
matter of withholding rains at desirable periods. The lawn 
owner must be watchful, therefore, ready to assist in supply- 
ing water to the new grass. This is especially necessary during 
the critical period after the seed has germinated and before 
the young seedlings have sent their roots down deeply. While 
the grass is quite young, sprinkling with a fine spray is the 
correct way of watering—but do not do it too frequently. 
After the young grass becomes well established, watering is 
usually not necessary during the Fall season except in a period 
of drought, at which time the watering should consist of a 
thorough soaking to a depth of three or four inches. 

Many lawn owners are concerned about crab grass. This 
weedy grass may be found in nearly every lawn which is 
exposed to full sunlight. Indeed, some lawns consist largely of 
this unwelcome visitor. In a general way it may be stated that 
a thick stand and vigorous growth of cultivated lawn grass 
is the best insurance against crab grass. It happens, too, that 
reseeding and fertilizing in the late Summer is more effective 
in combating crab grass than similar treatments made in the 
Spring. The reason for this is that grass which is seeded in 
late Summer becomes well established and is in a thrifty grow- 
ing condition the following Spring when crab grass makes 
its start. 

In preparing a crab grass infested lawn for late Summer 
sowing it will be found that a vigorous raking with a fine- 
toothed garden rake pulls up the crab grass, causing it to 
assume a more or less upright position. If the lawn is mowed 
immediately after this raking, much of the crab grass will be 
cut off, greatly reducing it and thus making conditions more 
favorable for the sowing of the cultivated grasses. The vigor- 
ous raking will serve the further purpose of stirring the soil 
and preparing a seed bed for the sowing of grass seed. Just 
one more word about crab grass: close mowing—<loser than 
one and one-quarter inches—is definitely favorable to crab 
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grass and unfavorable to the cultivated grasses. In mowing the 
lawn at any season of the year, leave a fair amount of top. 
This plan provides a certain amount of shade to the soil 
surface, and crab grass cannot tolerate shade. 

What has been said about the established lawn in relation 
to lime, fertilizer and grass seed applies to the new lawn as 
well. There are several additional points which should be 
observed, however, in starting the new lawn. If the land is 
exceedingly poor, an opportunity is presented to incorporate 
organic matter or humus into the soil before sowing the seed. 
Such materials as well rotted manure, commercial humus, pul- 
verized sewage sludge, or fine peat-moss may be worked into 
the soil, thus improving its physical character more or less 
permanently and giving assurance of a more satisfactory lawn. 

When starting the new lawn it is highly desirable that the 
plowing or spading be done sometime in advance of seeding, 
at least a month if possible, and that it be followed by fre- 
quent rakings or harrowings. This treatment has the very 
great advantage of encouraging the germination of weed seeds 
in the surface soil, followed, of course, by the killing of the 
seedlings. A lawn so prepared for Fall sowing should be com- 
paratively free of crab grass for years to come. 


Mulching of Lawns Not Necessary 


|S tebe d B. SPRAGUE, agronomist at the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is authority for the 
statement that there is no need for applying covers of manure, 
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leaf mold, humus, and similar materials to the lawn in Fall 
or Winter, as a protection against severe freezing weather. 
Healthy lawns, he says, will experience no Winter injury even 
though left fully exposed. The application of mulches may 
actually injure the grass by giving protection to harmful in- 
sects, or as a result of exclusion of air from the sod. Further- 
more, Winter covers applied in the Fall of the year are not 
only frequently unsightly, but certain of the materials con- 
tain considerable amounts of weed seed. Manure is far from 
being as satisfactory as sometimes believed. 

The most effective treatment for prevention of Winter in- 
jury to turf is the timely application of commercial fertilizer 
and lime. In general. lawns should receive 10 to 20 pounds 
per 1,000 square feet of a complete fertilizer in early Autumn. 
Lime should also be added when needed to correct excessive 
soil acidity. Turf which has been adequately limed and ferti- 
lized will endure even the coldest Winter weather without 
injury. 

Although many lawn soils are deficient in organic matter, 
the application of organic mulches to the surface of the lawn 
will not correct this defect. Organic materials of all types will 
improve soil structure, only when thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. Such incorporation is best accomplished at the time of 
seed bed preparation. On established lawns, organic matter 
may be incorporated with the soil to a limited extent by 
discing or spiking the turf before and after applying the 
mulch, followed by brushing or dragging to work the mate- 
rial into the openings. 


Searching for Lawn Grass Substitutes 


June 1 a number of inquiries have reached my desk re- 

garding the possibility of using Matricarta tchihatchewt 
in the place of grass as a lawn plant and thus avoiding the 
necessity of mowing more than once a year. Despite the assur- 
ances of the author of the article, I am of the opinion that 
except in very special circumstances the turfing daisy is un- 
suited for the purpose mentioned. As Rex. D. Pearce admits, 
this plant is impatient of excessive moisture and in a wet spell 
such as we experienced through July and early August, it is 
very likely to go to pieces. Coupled with this is the fact that 
it is not reliably winter hardy and in severe seasons may be 
badly winterkilled. Furthermore the turfing daisy does not 
stand up particularly well under traffic, although in many 
situations this would be of minor importance. 

The question of what plants other than grasses can be suc- 
cessfully used for lawn-making has attracted the attention of 
horticulturists at various times. Lawns of chamomile, An- 
themis nobilis, have been made in England and I believe some 
are still extant. The chamomile lawn wears well, is soft to 
the tread and has a deep green color. When newly cut, it fills 
the air with delightful fragrance. Many of the early bowling 
greens of England were formed of this species and it is prob- 
able that Sir Francis Drake played his famous game on a green 
of A. nobilis. 

For sunny situations and dry soils the common yarrow, 
Achillea millefolium, has much in its favor, for it remains 
green through severe droughts and wears well in addition to 
making a good carpet of green. Like chamomile, it must be 
mown periodically to prevent the development of flowering 
stems. 

Varieties of Thymus serpyllum have been suggested as lawn 
plants but cannot be generally recommended because they 
winterkill unaccountably during some seasons and at other 
times die back during periods of excessive rainfall. This latter 
fault is also a fault of the plant sold as Arenaria verna ce@s- 
pitosa (Sagina subulata), although I have been told of siz- 
able areas planted with this species which have continued to 
flourish for years with only an occasional rolling. 


AS A result of an article which appeared in Horticulture on 


Veronica filifornfis has some points in its favor as a lawn 
plant, but is of rather loose habit. Planted among grass it 
will compete successfully and will stand mowing. It is admi- 
rable for lightly shaded areas about the base of large specimen 
trees. 

Another veronica which I believe has excellent possibili- 
ties, although I have not tried it over areas of more than a few 
square yards, is V. repens. This species is absolutely prostrate, 
has tiny rich green leaves closely arranged along its slender 
stems and will stand rolling. It does best in a moist soil and 
will endure some shade. Except for the fact that it is bare in 
Winter and is rather late in “‘greening’’ in the Spring, few 
plants give a better lawn effect than Mazus reptans. And this 
is a truly beautiful plant when covered with its delightful 
lavender-colored flowers. 

While, with the possible exceptions of chamomile and 
yarrow, none of the above named plants can equal in all 
respects good grass for lawn making, they may be used as 
substitutes under certain conditions, and particularly where 
the areas are not subjected to excessive traffic. 

Although hardly lawn-forming in the accepted sense of the 
term, many groundcover plants can be used effectively over 
large open areas as grass substitutes and once established re- 
quire little in the way of maintenance. Such plantings do 
much to free the gardener from his slavery to the lawn-mower. 
Such subjects as Pachysandra terminalis, Hedera helix, Euony- 
mus radicans coloratus, Cotoneaster dammert, and Arctosta- 
phylos uva-ursi suggest themselves for this purpose. Even the 
strong growing Lonicera japonica may be used successfully 
for steep banks. 

In looking through the literature on this subject I have been 
interested to find at one time (and perhaps today for aught 
I know to the contrary) the lawn in front of the governor's 
house at Gibraltar was composed of Samphire, Crithmum 
maritimum; and during the seventies of last century a lawn 
at the zoological gardens at Brussels, Belgium, was planted 
with Plantago lanceolata. 

—T. H. Everett. 
New York Botanical Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














I AM much interested in the new herb garden at the Low- 
thorpe School of Landscape Architecture for Women at 
Groton, Mass. It seems that each year the students are given a 
new project. This year it was an herb garden. 

Each student entering the competition was given a program 
stating the conditions of the problem. The area assigned for 
the garden was low—-practically level—and could be seen 
from above on three sides. This location suggested the devel- 
opment of an interesting pattern. The program also gave a 
list of the material available, bricks, gravel and the names of 
the specific herbs on hand. 

I understand that the students took up the project with en- 
thusiasm—perhaps because they were girls. They soon de- 
cided that the modern herb gardener is most interested in the 
history, associations and practical uses of herbs. Information 
on patterns and herbs best suited for formal arrangement had 
to be gleaned from the old herbals and from articles in the 
patterned gardens of the Tudor period. 

In the course of time the students submitted their indi- 
vidual schemes and the winning design was selected. Then 
came the problem of reproducing the design on the ground. 
All students took part in staking out the areas for beds, paths 
and borders. Heavy work was done under student supervision 
by the men on the grounds. All beds were edged with brick 
and paths and open areas in the pattern were surfaced with 
gravel. 

Planted only four months ago, much of the permanent ma- 
terial will require another year’s growth before the design will 
be completely expressed. From time to time the planting in 
some of the areas has been changed as material was discovered 
to be not properly suited to the assigned space or as a more 
interesting combination of contrasting foliage hues was dis- 
covered. All parts of the design have been kept flat or in 
clipped bands with the exception of peppermint geraniums 
grouped at the four corners of the central panel. 

I understand that the herb garden is being maintained by 
the students in the horticultural course, a fairly new course 
which is proving popular. The problem of maintenance‘ is 
more constant than arduous—all bands have been kept trim 
by clipping and the low-growing herbs between the bands 
have been kept in place by edging. The gravel areas in the 
pattern have served as work paths, making all parts of the de- 
sign accessible for purposes of edging, clipping and cultivating. 

The superintendent, Mr. John Parker, tells us that the pur- 
pose of this experiment is not only to discover which herbs are 
best suited to this particular type of garden, but to study the 
architectural qualities of these fascinating little plants with a 
view to using them as edgings and ground covers in other 
gardens. 


at gaara all the lilacs in commerce are hybrids of Syringa 
vulgaris, the old Bulgarian native which worked its way 
from Europe to America in the long ago. We have used a few 
other varieties of the species, but not many. 

When E. H. Wilson began to stir the still waters of Ameri- 
can horticulture he called attention to many Chinese species, 
particularly to S. pubescens, which admirable sort not yet 
effectively in commerce, is nevertheless available in America. 
Prof. C. S. Sargent especially admired it. 

As is well known, the late John Dunbar raised some lilacs 
among which, for example, President Lincoln and Adelaide 
Dunbar continue to be notable. These are all vulgaris hybrids. 

Some of us, however, have been eager to have other species 
brought into the stream, and now it appears we are to be 
gratified, because Mr. F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, 


has been doing it. Being candid, he reports his failures which 
gives One more interest in those he believes are successes. In a 
recent letter he writes thus: 


Syringa villosa and the hybrids between it and S. josikea, when crossed 
with S. reflexa and S. sweginzowi, have given me some quite nice things in 
deep rose shades and in whites faintly flushed with pink. Hiawatha, a reflexa 
hybrid, is one of the darkest in the rose shades, while Hedin, a sweginzowi 
hybrid, has very large panicles of white faintly flushed pink. All these villosa 
hybrids are fragrant. Neither S. reflexa nor S. sweginzowi are sufficiently 
hardy to flower at Dropmore if grown without protection, but the hybrids 
are hardy and usually flower profusely. 

S. dilatata from seed collected by Wilson on the Diamond Mountains 
of Korea has proved quite hardy here and does not sucker. My original 
bushes are six to seven feet high and have never been injured by the severity 
of our Winters, although many of the French hybrids have been cut back 
severely. The hybrids which I have raised between vulgaris varieties and 
S. dilatata have for the most part been as hardy as the latter. 

A variety I have named Pocahontas has flowers as dark in color and as 
good as L’Oncle Tom, and being hardier, it flowers much more freely. Excel 
has large flat flowers in large panicles. The color is a mauve-pink shade 
which in sunlight is very bright and attractive. These dilatata hybrids are 
very precocious; small bushes 24 inches high will often have half a dozen 
eight-inch panicles of bloom. 


It is not impossible that some of these really new lilacs 
may get into American commerce. With them should be de- 
veloped a source of supply for the exquisite and thoroughly 
different S. reflexa, as well as the lilac first above mentioned, 
S. pubescens. 





Cultivation of herbs has been made a major project at the Lowthorpe Landscape School. 


I FIND much misconception as to the value and purpose of 
lime. Any time of the year is suitable for its application, 
but most gardeners will find it desirable to perform the liming 
operation in the Spring after the soil has been plowed or 
spaded. As soon as the lime has been applied it is desirable 
that it be well worked into the soil at once with a harrow or 
rake. It is also highly desirable that the material be scattered 
evenly so that its effects in correcting soil acidity will be uni- 
form throughout the garden. On small areas lime may be 
applied satisfactorily by hand. 

There are some gardeners and lawn owners who use lime 
in excess. On a very small area it is an easy matter to apply too 
much of this material. If the soil is made strongly alkaline by 
an overdose of lime, certain chemical reactions take place in 
the land which may be more or less damaging to plants. A 
few of the soil samples which come to the State College of 
Agriculture at New Brunswick indicate that the owners have 
used liming materials much too liberally. 

Certain plant-food materials commonly used by gardeners 
are alkaline and tend to correct soil acidity. Chief among them 
are bone meal and wood ashes. Soils on which either of these 
materials has been extensively used are not likely to need lime, 
as a soil test will show. 








Some of the newer kinds stand high among the 
varieties to be recommended for home gardens 


irises and most other perennials. This is not because 

the specialists are not constantly working to improve 
the peony and extend the color range and the blooming season, 
but because after a cross is made, it takes the seed several years 
to produce a plant of blooming size. And even after a satis- 
factory new kind, which is believed to be an advance over the 
older varieties, is brought into flower, and has proved its 
worth, it takes several additional years to propagate sufficient 
stock to disseminate the newcomer. Added to this is the fact 
that many very lovely and very satisfactory peony varieties 
were produced long ago, and the hybridizers have not always 
found it easy to improve upon a great many of them. 

In fact, if one wishes to have the very earliest blooming 
peonies in his garden, he will grow the old-fashioned red 
‘‘piney,”’ Peonia officinalis rubro-plena, and its kindred vari- 
eties in white and pink, P. officinalis albo-plena and P. offici- 
nalis roseo-plena. Everyone knows and loves these old- 
fashioned flowers. They come into bloom about the middle of 
May in gardens in the northern states, and proportionately 
earlier farther south. 

Blooming at about the same time is the very dwarf species 
peony, P. tenuifolia flore-pleno, with blood-red flowers. ‘The 
attractive, finely divided foliage, which looks much like that 
of cosmos, persists throughout the season. It is a very hand- 
some subject for the rock garden. 

Coming into blossom just a few days later is a group of 
single peonies, developed by the famous hybridizer Lemoine 
by crossing the Chinese peony, P. albiflora with P. wittman- 
niana from the Caucasus. This group of early singles is 
particularly attractive because of the smoky glow, or subdued 
iridescence which lights the petals. The best of this group are: 
Avant Garde, pale, smoky pink with golden glints and golden 
stamens; Le Printemps, a creamy yellow with red veinings at 
the bases of the petals; and Maifleuri, flesh-white, suffused 
with creamy yellow. Because of the delicacy of their coloring 
and the season at which they bloom, these varieties are entirely 
worthy of being included in every garden in which peonies 
are grown. 

Next in the succession of bloom are the other graceful 
single peonies, which are coming more into favor each year. 
The flowers close at night and the 
long pointed buds have a grace all 
their own in the evening and in the 
early morning. If cut when in the 
bud and brought indoors, they 
will keep for a week or more. Al- 
though these singles come into 
flower very early in the season, the 
bloom persists over a considerable 
period of time, for as the terminal 
blossoms fade, the side buds open. 

The earliest to bloom and one 
of the best of all single peonies is- 
Helen, deep shell-pink in color. 
The petals are of excellent sub- 
stance and hold their cup shape 
without drooping until the flower 
fades. Pride of Langport is a 
peach-pink single, which also rates 
very high with everyone who has 
grown it. L’Etincelante has large, 
bright pink petals which are suf- 
fused with silver at the edges. 


Nie peony varieties come along much more slowly than 





Peonies to Go Into the Ground This Month 





Priscilla Alden is one of the handsomest peonies 
of recent introduction. 






Delicate shell-pink flowers with long buds which resemble 
roses, make Adanas an attractive variety. 

Among the red varieties, Black Prince with deep crimson 
flowers and a satiny sheen, is a favorite kind. Vera is com- 
parable to Black Prince in both color and form. 

The Bride has long been a favorite white single. The grace- 
ful white petals, which are faintly flushed with pink on the 
outside (showing when the flower is closed) , and the contrast 
of the glistening white with the brilliant yellow stamens in- 
side the cup, make it delightful. Rated as an even better white 
kind by many of the experts is Le Jour. The petals are pure, 
glistening white, and the flowers ride a storm better than any 
other single peony. 

"Long before the single peonies have completed their dis- 
play, the doubles and the semi-doubles, which bring the 
peony season to its climax, have begun to flower. The earliest 
red is the semi-double Cherry Hill, which is deep garnet with 
a sheen which gives it a glowing appearance. Another very 
good and very early red is Richard Carvel with large bomb- 
shaped blooms. Adolphe Rousseau, although introduced al- 
most 50 years ago, is also a worthy garnet-red variety. It is 
classed as an early mid-season kind. . 

The darkest red peony is Monsieur Martin Cahuzac, dark 
maroon, and mid-season as to its time of blooming. Bloom- 
ing at the same time is the brilliant red Mary Brand, which is 
a semi-double, showing yellow stamens. Lora Dexheimer and 
Longfellow are other good mid-season reds. 

Heading the list of late red kinds is Philippe Rivoire, a fully 
double, dark crimson, which is particularly valued because the 
petals hold their color until they fall, and for its fragrance. 
Another fairly late dark crimson kind is Karl Rosenfield. 

An old-timer, Duchesse de Nemours, introduced in 1856, is 
the earliest of the white group to flower. The central petals 
are sulphur-yellow, and it is not one of the high rating 
peonies, but is valuable for the season at which it blooms. 
Among the fairly early white kinds, Nymphza is an out- 
standing variety. Because the petals are slightly rolled and the 
golden stamens are mixed among the petals, giving a gleam of 
yellow, the flower gives a water-lily effect, hence its name. 

So far as many flower varieties are concerned, ten years is 
relatively old age, but in the case of peonies a variety intro- 
duced in 1928 has really little more than had time to prove 
its worth. This is true of Priscilla Alden, with fully double, 
pure white flowers and broad glistening petals. It blooms at 
about the same time as Le Cygne, 
which has been given the highest 
rating of any peony by the Ameri- 
can Peony Society (9.9 of a 
possible 10 points). The bomb- 
shaped flowers of Le Cygne often 
attain huge size, but it never ap- 
pears coarse because of the sub- 
stance of the milk-white petals and 
its excellent form. Other white 
kinds which bloom at mid-season, 
and are worthy of being included 
in any garden, are Frances Wil- 
lard, Kelway’s Glorious, La Lor- 
raine, James Kelway and Baroness 
Schroeder. 

In fact, the garden maker has a 
wider choice among excellent white 
kinds than in any other color 
grouping. Near the seacoast En- 
chanteresse is a very satisfactory 
and very lovely late white. Usually 
the latest of all double peonies is 
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Grace Loomis, a clear white with fully double flowers. And 
one of the finest of all peonies (rating 9.7) is Solange. The 
very broad, waxy white petals are suffused with faint yellow 
and pink lights, which make it particularly attractive at sun- 
set. This large peony is really in a class by itself and as good a 
cut flower as it is a garden subject. 

The newest white peony to be received with acclaim by the 
peony experts is Mrs. J. V. Edlund. It has received high 
awards at recent peony shows and is reported to be entirely 
dependable in all sections of the country where it has been 
grown. The fully double flowers are glistening white. 

True yellows are not found among the hybrid Chinese 
peonies, but one or two of the ingenious hybridizers induced 
the yellow stamens of certain white single peonies to develop 
into yellow petals. The result is a row of creamy white guard 
petals surrounding a group of smaller central petals of canary 
yellow. Laura Dessert and Primevere are the best of this 
group. Both are mid-season bloomers. 

The variation of shades of pink and the number of worthy 
kinds, makes the choice in this group almost as difficult as 
among the whites. Again the first to bloom is a very old 
variety, Edulis Superba, introduced in 1824 by Lemon. It is 
rosy pink and is given a rating of only 7.6, but, as others 
among the older kinds, it is valued because of its season of 
bloom. Lady Alexandra Duff is a high rating, early mid- 
season kind in soft blush-pink. Similar in coloring and habit 
of growth, but with larger flowers and longer stems, is Pride 
of Essex. It is also valued for its delightful fragrance. 

Again in a class by itself is Therese, which has been an 
almost universal favorite since its introduction in 1904. Some 
experts have been inclined to give it the perfect rating of 10, 
and actually the American Peony Society credits it with 9.8. 
The plants are vigorous and free-blooming and the flowers 
are soft shell-pink. Another all-time favorite was introduced 
the same year: Walter Faxon, a vivid pink with salmon 
shadings. Probably the only thing which prevents its rating 
as high as Therese is the fact that unless given some shade, the 
color fades in the sun. It usually blooms a little later than 
Therese. 

Other varieties which worthily represent the mid-season 
pinks are: Monsieur Jules Elie, clear pink with a silvery tinge; 
Riene Hortense, a flesh-colored old-timer which shows splashes 
of crimson; Madame Jules Dessert, creamy white lighted with 
salmon pink; Edwin C. Shaw, flesh-pink with occasional 
flecks of red on the outer petals; and President Wilson, bright 
rose-pink with a spicy fragrance. 

Closing up the season for the double pink peonies are: 
Milton Hill, a flesh-color with salmon tints and crimson 
markings; Souvenir du Dr. Bretonneau, a 60-year-old rosy 
red kind with loosely arranged petals; Phyllis Kelway, a large 
delicate pink with a pleasing fragrance; Sarah Bernhardt, a 
shell-pink; and Grandiflora, a silvery pink which is the very 
last of this group to flower. 

Just as the double peonies have reached their height, the so- 
called Japanese peonies begin to bloom. Amateurs are often 
confused as to the difference between the “‘singles’’ and the 
““Japanese,’’ as both appear single to the uninitiated. The 
difference is this: the singles have one or two rows of petals 
surrounding yellow, pollen-laden stamens; one or two rows 
of petals also surround a tufted center in the Japanese type, 
but in this group the stamens have enlarged to form petaloids, 
very narrow petals which are usually edged with the remnants 
of the pollen-bearing anthers. The petaloids may be one of 
several colors and contrast brilliantly with the guard petals. 
Both the single and the Japanese type peonies produce par- 
ticularly graceful effects in the garden. 

Peonies will grow in almost any soil, but do best in a good 
vegetable soil. They may be planted from early September 
until the ground freezes. Use good stock from reliable dealers, 
free from disease, and with at least three to five eyes. 

Set the roots three to four feet apart, placing the crown two 











oo FAMOUS PEONIES 


] FOR seventy years Brand 
Peony Farms have been | Our New 70th - 


sending peony roots to its 
customers scattered all over ook ne 


the temperate world. Into | GATALOGUB 
every state of the Union, to | WE HAVE EVER 
Alaska and Hawaii; all over | FURNISHED, 
Canada and into Mexico; to ~ i on 
Australia, New Zealand, eee y 


Chile, the Argentine and 

to South Africa. Into all =u 
countries of Europe and the | IRISES, y 
Orient. Everywhere satisfied | and the World’s 
customers have been sup- and 
plied with our stock. most complete 


No matter where you | Collection of 
live, if you wish good aan 


ies, write US and we ca can | supply them from the World’s greatest | LILACS. 
eony Collection, as fine a stock as can be purchased anywhere. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 


134 E. DIVISION ST. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Orchids SPECIAL OFFER 


The American Orchid Society publishes the only 
magazine in the country exclusively devoted to 
Orchids and their culture. 


Annual membership of $5.00 covers subscription. 


We offer to all new members who advise us they 
have joined the Society, one Orchid Plant. This 
offer expires November 1, 1938. 


Send dues to DAVID LUMSDEN, Secretary, 115 Glenbrook Road, Bethesda, Md. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 


Growers and Importers 


WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 






































EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Autumn is the best time to plant these natives. 
We have over 300 selected Native Plants and Ferns. 


10 Pink Ladyslipper ....... $2.00 10 Canada Lily .......... . $2.00 
10 Yellow Ladyslipper ..... 2.50 10 Virginia Bluebells ...... 1.50 
10 Showy Ladyslipper ..... 3.00 10 Wild Blue Phlox ....... 1.50 
10 Jack-in-the-Pulpit ..... 1.50 10 Snow Trillium ......... 1.00 
10 Yellow Troutlily ........ 1.25 10 Spring Beauty ......... 1.00 
This collection of 100 plants .......................... $15.00 
(Catalogue value $17.25) 
One-half the collection, 50 plants ...................., 8.00 
Three of each variety, 30 plants ...................... 5.50 


Illustrated catalogue of Ferns and Wild Flowers on request 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
NEWFIELDS ROAD Box 144 EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








LATE SUMMER and EARLY AUTUMN 
best time to plant 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS 


Send for our catalog of Vermont Ferns and Wildflowers. 
It is also an excellent time to replant your ROCK GARDEN. 
We have the largest collection of ROCK PLANTS in America. 


VISITORS WELCOME 
Send for our 1938-1939 catalog—Free East of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 














When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention 
Horticulture 
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LAWNS... 


. . . 

thot imapine pride ! 

YOU, TOO, can have a lawn that 
is the envy of your neighbors ~— a lawn that 
stays fresh and green all summer, that is free 
from brown spots and requires a minimum 
of attention. It’s easy when you build your 
lawn on soil conditioned with PIC Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss. 

Our Free bulletin on "‘Lawns’’ tells how to 
build lasting beauty into your lawn—how to 
provide a reservoir for moisture and plant 
food in the root area that will save on water- 
ing next summer. Send for your copy of this 
helpful bulletin today. Address Dept. #7-9, 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street New York, N.Y. 


VI (7 PEAT C/ PEAT Moss 
— 


Vick’s Native Plants Make 


Wildgardening Success 
They Are Nursery-Grown 


Mailed within shipping zone or delivered 
and planted within a radius of 50 miles 
of Philadelphia. 
10 Arbutus 

10 Wild Senna 








Blooms Early Spring 
Mid-Summer 


15 Blue Lobelia “Early Fall 
10 Red Lobelia ‘* Late Summer 
15 Jacob’s Ladder “Spring 

10 Blue Phlox “Spring 

10 Wild Ginger -" Spring 

10 Clematis “Late Summer 
10 American Columbine Spring 

100 Nursery-Grown Plants ...... $25.00 








or 
10 Red Lobelia 10 Jacob’s Ladder 
10 Blue Lobelia 10 Blue Phlox 

10 American Columbine 
50 Nursery-Grown Plants ....... $13.00 


or 








10 Maidenhair Fern 10 Hay-scented Fern 
10 Evergreen Woodfern 20 Christmas Fern 
50 Nursery-Grown Ferns ........ $13.00 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
GLEN MOORE PENNSYLVANIA 





TRUDO ARMCHAIR 





FOR “EVERLASTING” 
HEALTH AND COMFORT 


Trudo chairs, made of hollow steel tubing, 
are a perfect combination of strength, 
beauty and comfort in modern metal 
furniture. Rust proof and baked enamel 
finish. Suitable for sunporch, playroom, 
penthouse, terrace or garden. In blue, 
green, rust red, white or yellow. 

$39.50 express collect. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list 

on the complete Trudo line of 
metal furniture. 


TRUDO MANUFACTURING CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 

















HORTICULTURE 





inches deep in heavy soils and three inches deep in lighter soils. 
After planting, water moderately to help settle the soil and 
fill up air pockets. The planting depth is important and it may 
change after the soil has settled. 

Ordinarily, winter care is unnecessary. The first year, how- 
ever, cover lightly with salt hay or evergreen branches after 
the ground has frozen, to prevent heaving. Old beds may 
profit by a little well-rotted manure worked in, but never put 
manure over the plants. A pound of bone meal per plant may 
also be added. 

Failure to bloom may be caused by too deep planting, the 
use of too heavy a mulch in Winter, or freezing of the buds 
after growth has started. Lack of moisture and low fertility 
also affect blooming. Diseased plants should be dug up and 
burned immediately as a matter of course. Peonies thrive if fed 
with a good standard commercial fertilizer. 


Browallia as a Garden Flower 


AVE you ever wished very much for an easily grown 
annual that would bloom profusely and still not crowd 
choice perennials—an annual that would grow equally well 
in all parts of your garden—in sun or shade,—its recurrence 
again and again creating a color theme that is invaluable in 
all careful planning? 

I have sought just such a flower for years and at last found 
Browallia speciosa major. A flat of one hundred small plants 
cost only $1.50. The seeds were sown by my neighborhood 
florist in February and left in his care until May 5, when I 
set them out in groups of three. Some in a north border 
among ferns, others in light black soil where sun and shade 
were about equal and the remainder in clay loam in full sun. 
All grew beautifully. Like their common relative B. demissa, 
they seem to have no real enemies. 

The flower itself is blue with a white eye and is at least 
one and one-half inches across. The foliage is a fine bright 
green and the whole plant grows from one foot to 18 inches 
in height. 

Browallias make interesting groups in the garden planted in 
front of the smaller cream or white zinnias, or directly behind 
sweet alyssum alternating with annual phlox or petunias. End- 
less combinations might be worked out. They are not hardy 
and must be planted each year; however I found them very 
easily handled, not wilting like petunias, even when planted 
on a warm day. Their season of bloom is from June until 
frost. For cutting they are quite ideal, lasting for several days 
in the house even in very warm weather. 

—Hazel S. Evans. 
Moline, Ill. 


Good Jonquils for the Garden 


HE jonquil section of narcissi is perhaps the hardest sec- 

tion to explain to those gardeners who have the habit of 
classing all daffodils as jonquils. Yet they are easily recognized 
by their foliage, which is narrower and onion-like, and by 
the solidity of the rich yellow color. Rugulosus is a good old 
cheap standby in this group and is delightful in any position, 
whether in the formal garden, meadowland or woodland. 
With it should always be planted Orange Queen, which is 
deeper in color, and then the tiny true Jonquilla simplex, 
which is late and exceedingly fragrant. I find this variety hard 
to purchase. Many dealers list it but when the bulbs are 
bought they are another type of jonquil or one of the larger 
Campernels. 

Then there is the group of larger flowered varieties of 
jonquil hybrids. Among the older kinds Golden Sceptre is best 
known, yet Buttercup and Lady Hillegom are so like it I can 
never decide which of the three I like the best. 

—John C. Wister. 
Germantown, Pa. 
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WYMAN 


TAXUS 


Taxus in all styles and shapes, 
in fine textures and coarse— 
in all sizes, small, medium 
and large. Not only usual 
varieties, but also new rare 
beautiful hybrid sorts. 

Also Rhododendrons, Aza- 
leas, and other High Grade 
Hardy Plants. 


* 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Mass. 











LOVELY SPRING 
STARFLOWER 


20 selected bulbs for only $1 .00 


A most fascinating Spring- 


blooming plant from the 
Argentine, proving perfectly 
hardy in our Northern gar- 
dens. Produces neat clusters 
of graceful linear foliage and 
an abundance of exquisite 
large blooms of a soft lilac- 
blue with rich blue stripe 
through each petal. Order 
and plant now. 


FREE BULB CATALOG 


HENRY A. DREER 
293 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














PEONIES— 


The best time to plant Peonies 
is in September. Send for our 
catalog describing our gold 
medal varieties or write us for 
any advice as to a selection and 
planting. 

Phlox, iris and other peren- 

nials may be transplanted at the 
same time. 
@ Owing to the abundance of 
rain, this is an ideal season to 
plant Yews and other evergreens 
to become well established be- 
fore winter. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 
Tel. Newburyport 1950 
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De nd for fres mple: 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 
lants, soil and rocks. 
arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
‘ Dealers please write me 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden ‘Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 


Tie-On Labels with wires. . 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 











Experienced gardeners know there is a 
big difference between freshly dug and 
cold storage bulbs. 


Freshly Dug MADONNA LILIES 


bulbs, 100-$18.00 12-$2.50 4-$1.00 
J bulbs, 100-$25.00 12-$3.50 3-$1.00 
September delivery 


Freshly Dug REGAL LILIES 


Large bulbs, 100-$15.00 12-$2.25 4-$1.00 
Jumbo bulbs, 100-$20.00 12-$3.00 3-$1.00 
October delivery. Quantity limited. 
Please place your order now. 
American-grown TULIPS—DAFFODILS— 
LILIES are thoroughly acclimated. They 
cost less and perform better. Send for list. 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
Box H WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 











SPECIA 


STAR ROSES $ 

ao for FALL PLANTING 

* GRENOBLE, H. T. > ye 
1 each 


scarlet-crimson...... 
* SOEUR THERESE, H. T. Vivid 
daffodil yellow...... $1 each 


L OFFER 








these 2-yr. field-grown roses for 


FREE BOOKLET $1 postpaid, one-half regular price. 

“Beautify With Ask for new fall catalog of 178 best 
Roses’, aninterest- roses, 65 in full color. It's free. 
ing,valuablequide HE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
WEST GROVE 298, PA. 


to successful rose 
growing, is yours 
for the asking. 








Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 











DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS — FLOWERS 


Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use lag in sifter can. 
Size 35c. 


Large 
3 Cans $1.00 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTTH SUDBURY 


BLUE CAMAS LILY 


Great blossom-stars in tall informal 
spikes for many Spring weeks. It is 
Camassia quamash, delightfully differ- 
ent, but easy as Tulip and hardy. 
16 for 50c 33 for $1.00 
Unique Bulb Catalog 
REX. D. PEARCE, Dept. B, Merchantville, N. J. 
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Preparing Gourds for Decoration 


OURDS lend themselves to a wide variety of uses. They 
can be made into patio strings or displayed in bowls of 
wood or metal, under bell glasses, or upon flat trays and mir- 
rors. They may be waxed or varnished to keep their natural 
tones or painted with any color desired. They can be used as 
ash trays or curios. 

The preparation of gourds for ornamental use is best done 
slowly and thoroughly, for haste makes—poor gourds. Leave 
them on the vines as long as possible. The softer varieties, as 
the acorn and Turk’s turban, should be taken in before the 
frost, but the hard-shelled varieties and dish-cloth type dry 
much better after freezing. Handle them carefully to avoid 
bruising and consequent blemishing. Cut them from the vine 
with a stalk of an inch or two attached. 

When they are brought indoors they should be wiped with 
a dry cloth and hung up or placed one layer deep in baskets 
to dry. The time required for drying varies with the variety, 
but when a gourd is dry the seeds will rattle—one that feels 
cool and clammy is not completely dry. To prevent moulding, 
the gourds may be rubbed with some antiseptic, though some- 
times the moulds make interesting spots when waxed or var- 
nished. Then the surface should be scrubbed with a brush and 
some water. If any rough spots remain after they have dried, 
rub the gourds again with pumice or steel wool, but do not 
use sandpaper. 

In the decoration of gourds one is left to his own imagina- 
tion. Quick-drying enamels in solid colors may be used and 
any design applied afterwards. Prolific sources of designs are 
found, Indian baskets, blankets, and pottery, but designs of 
any sort may be used. Also, if the gourds are blessed with a 
clear surface, patterns may be burned into them with an elec- 
tric needle, a wood-burning stylus, or a red-hot wire. After 
that, the gourds may be waxed, shellacked, or painted as one 
desires. Automobile or floor wax may also be used, but be 
sure that the gourds are thoroughly dry first. 

One of the most common uses for gourds is in the so-called 
patio strings. For variety, clay ornaments and feathers as are 
used by the Indians and Mexicans in the Southwest may be 
added. The pods of the milkweed, baptisia, lotus, and pepper 
are often used. However, be sure that the gourds are not fast- 
ened by means of the stem, for it might part company some 
day and leave the string minus the gourds. Rather, burn a hole 
through the neck of the gourd with a hot wire. 


Poetaz and Poet's Narcissi 


HE poetaz group of narcissi is one that I can never make up 

my own mind about. The flowers are bunched, are not as 
graceful as single flowers, and the perfume is almost too 
strong. Furthermore, because they have one tender parent, the 
species Tazetta, they are not as reliably hardy as are many of 
the other groups; in the last severe Winter nearly all my 
poetaz varieties were badly injured by cold and did not re- 
cover. Yet I find they are planted in great quantities by most 
gardeners and that they do not seem to suffer much from 
Winter injury. 

There are many varieties in the catalogues, and I for one 
do not know how to choose between them. Early Perfection 
is perhaps the earliest of all, and Lawrence Koster is certainly 
the oldest and cheapest; I like it very much. The double form 
Cheerfulness is one that most people want when they first 
see it. There are many yellow varieties, among which I like 
Orange Cup the best, but some may prefer Elvira. I have had 
very little experience with the new type of poetaz with only 
two flowers to a stem, and do not feel competent to make any 
remarks upon them. The few that I have tried never did well. 

Then come the poet’s narcissi, a popular group. There is 
such a tremendous number of them that I do not know how 
anyone can make really an intelligent selection. For naturaliz- 
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VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 


The New Evergreen 
Viburnum Carlesi 


Very hardy; delightfully fragrant, 
waxy pink and white flowers in early 
Spring. The most striking improve- 
ment in flowering shrubs for many 
years. Offered for the first time in 
strong, field-grown plants, dug with 
ball of earth and burlapped and 
packed ready for shipment by ex- 
press on receipt of order. 


18 to 24” high—each $2.50; 6 for $12.50 
2 to 24’ high—each 3.25; 6 for 16.00 
24 to 3’ high—each 4.00; 6 for 20.00 


Be the first in your locality to have 
this sensational new variety. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 

















PROTECT 







* YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 
TRI-OGEN is an amuzing 
spray that gives oc plete 
4 pant protection. Positively 
; controls blackspot and mildew; 
= kill: insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
u:fant growth. For sale hy f ret- 
class Seed Houses, Departm -»t 
Stores and Ga:den Supply Dealers. If u»- 
able to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept.AB. Philadelphia, Pa. 








{sk your Seedsman for 


LM P 
fry CO 
PASPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON:-POTSONOUS 
But means Suce Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacture 
The American cc lor & Chemi cal Co. 


176 Pr hase Street Bost Mass 














SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England's most popular gladiolus 
fields. 20 acres are in bloom from July 
20th to Oct. 1st, located on U. 8. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 
6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 
Write Dept. H for New Fall List. 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Ss 
RAN Incom .) 
ORANGE GLOW,.(7iG9, $40.00 


INVINCIBLE dncomy) $18.00 


5, $1.0 REN 
MME. VAN WATS; 100, $25.00 


rri) 
RED GUABD, (75""100, $30.00 


arri) 
NOBILITY eee 1 


Postpaid t 
sv Oo 
’ for Fall Copy ” 
Write ee FAVORITES 


Specialist in— 


mitnux LILIES 


LILIES Send for my 1938 
Ly  & Illustrated 


y Catalog 





AUTEN PEONIES 


Send for our List. It offers; 1st, Quality 
roots; 2nd, Choice standard kinds at mod- 
erate prices; 3rd, The famous Auten Orig- 
inations, which include the finest Singles 
and Japs in commerce; brilliant reds, all 
types, setting a new standard; large Dou- 
bles ; wonderful new early blooming Hybrids. 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 
PRINCEVILLE ILLINOIS 


PRIMULA SIEBOLDI 


Drought resistant and very hardy. 
Heads of large flowers, from white 
to pink and lavender shades. 12 inch 
stems. Mixture only. 

8 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 








TULIPS: Darwin Mixture, also Fulgens, 
W. T. Ware, Farncombe Sanders, 80c per 
25 of a kind. NARCISSI: Mixture, $2.00 
per 100, 25 for 60c. Buttercup, Golden 
Sceptre, Goldfinch, Torch, Tresserve, $1.30 
per 25 of a kind, 5 each $1.40, 1 each 35c. 
PEONIES: 5 or more, all different, labeled, 
at 25c. All postpaid. Many fine varieties 
to name. Send for Catalogue. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 





Get your FREE copy 
Van Bourgondien’s 1938 Bulb Book is the 
world’s most beautiful guide to quality 
bulbs, grown in our own nurseries at Hille- 
gom, Holland. 32 pages, packed with valu- 
able suggestions for making your garden 
more beautiful—including Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Iris, Roses and other popular va- 
rieties of proven merit. Over 80 illustrations 
reproducing the blooms in all their gorgeous, 
natural colors. Send for your free copy today. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L.I.. N. Y¥. 


MADONNA LILIES 
should be planted in early Fall 


LARGE NORTHERN FRANCE BULBS 
$2 for 10, $4.50 for 25 (add postage) 


MAMMOTH NORTHERN FRANCE BULBS 
$2.75 for 10, $6 for 25 (add postage) 


NEW SALONICA TYPE, extra vigorous and 
healthy grower, $3.50 for 10 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


1300 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies and 
Hemerocallis 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 
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ing it seems to me Glory of Lisse is so good that no more 
expensive variety is needed. For garden use as specimens I have 
long grown Thelma because it is the earliest of the poets. 
Sarchedon and Socrates are used for extreme lateness, but they 
are not so late as Sonata, Dactyl, Duicimer and Recurvus. 
Ace of Diamonds is a very handsome flower and so are Huon 
and Inca, which were sent to me years ago by the late Franklin 
B. Mead. Some growers like Epic and Juliet particularly. 
Nearly every narcissus enthusiast has his favorites in this 
group, and I often wonder if the labels were taken off how 
many they could recognize! I should dislike to be put to the 
test myself. I would have very little difficulty without labels 
in the double varieties, first because there are so few of them, 
and secondly, mostly because I don’t like them. I keep Nar- 
cisst alba plena odorata for its lateness, and I like Primrose 
Pheenix the best of the yellows. The best I can suggest are 
Mary Copeland, Twink and Holland’s Glory, for those who 
like that kind of variety. I grow a bulb or two of them to 
show visitors who ask about doubles. 


—John C. Wister. 
Germantown, Pa. 


A Begonia Tangle Cleared Up 


UCH confusion appears as to the correct name of a 

handsome white-flowered begonia which in recent years 

has been received at the New York Botanical Garden under 

such names as alba perfecta, picta alba, Mrs. Roosevelt, White 

Kansas and decorus. It is a plant of distinct appearance and 

careful checking indicates that it is definitely Begonia 
undulata. 

The plants produce a few very stout and markedly taper- 
ing shoots which branch freely, the branches being more 
slender than the main growths. The stems are smooth green, 
becoming brown on the older portions. 

The leaves are definitely two-ranked, ovate, unequally 
cordate at the base and taper to a point at the apex. The leaf 
surface is undulate, particularly near the margins, and the 
upper surface is somewhat concave, so that the margins are 
higher than the midrib. Both leaf surfaces are glossy green, 
the upper being rich in color and the under somewhat paler. 
At the end of each vein can be seen a very minute dot repre- 
senting an obsolete tooth. 

The flowers are borne freely in pendulous flattened cymes. 
The peduncle is about two-thirds as long as the leaf from 
which axil it arises. The male flowers in the bud are flat and 
heart-shaped. They have two large, nearly orbicular and two 
much smaller elliptic petals which when expanded measure one 
and three-eighths inches across. The petals are white and 
slightly transparent. The stamens are yellow and are arranged 
in a flattened bunch with the central ones at least twice as long 
as those forming the outside rows. 

The female flowers are fragrant and have five, or sometimes 
six, petals which when expanded are slightly cupped. They 
are white with the ovary (but not the wings) pale greenish. 
The ovary wings are pear-shaped in outline and measure one 
inch in length. The flower is about seven-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. The stigma is pale yellow, three-branched with 
each branch twisted, spiralled and finely pubescent. B. undu- 
lata is a native of Brazil. It is a free grower and apparently is 
deservedly popular among home gardeners. It blooms over a 
long period during the Summer months. 


New York, N. Y. —T. H. Everett. 
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Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Plume Hyacinth, Ixiolirion, 
Lewisia brachycalyx, Stern- 
bergia lutea, Eremurus, 
Lachenalia, Iris reticulata, 
Golden Ornithogalum, Pink 
Calla, Hoop-petticoat 
Daffodil, Alstrcemeria .. . 
with many others as unique. 
Interesting catalog, un- 
usual bulbs, Lily seeds, and 
the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 




















Upright growing JAPANESE YEW—the 
best type for hedges, 1 to 1% ft. high, field 
grown, balled and burlapped $.75 each, 
$6.00 per 10, $50.00 per 100. Well trans- 
planted field grown stock. Brevifolia, 
Hicksi, and Hatfieldi Yews, 2% inch pots 
ready to plant out now, $2.00 per 10, $16.00 
a 100. Good Packing Free. Peekskill 
urseries, Peekskill, N. Y. 





DELPHINIUMS: Vetterle & Reinelt Pacific 
Hybrids. Sensational new strain. Giant 
flowers. Whippy stems. Mildew resistant. 
Pot grown plants, 6 for $1.50; 12 for $2.50. 
Packet of 175 seeds $1.00. All co 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Breece’s Gardens, 
Delaware, O 





3 MARVELOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES 

$1.25 prepaid—‘‘Wurtembergia,” ‘‘Master- 
iece,”’ “Olympia.”’ Heavy roots. Garden list 
ree. R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. 





DAFFODILS — Postpaid. Early natives, 
$1.50; Emperors, $3.00 per 100. Early 
natives, $8.00; Emperors, $20.00 per 1000. 
Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 225 best 
varieties of Daffodils sent free. Edwin O. 
Powell, Rockville, Rt. 2, Md. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





WASHINGTON BULBS are best. Send for 
my list. Giese’s Bulb and Flower Garden, 
3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 





NARCISSUS Albus Plenus Odoratus (dou- 
ble white) 100 $4, Daffodils in many vari- 
eties. Leaflet on request. Ready now. Helen 
C. Cole, 8S. Norwalk, Conn. 





WILDFLOWERS: Mertensia, Blue Phlox, 

Shootingstar, Bloodroot, Trillium, Hepatica, 

White Violet, 10 for $1.50. Collection: 70 
lants, $8.50. Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, 
ass. 





6 BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE IRIS—heavy 
lants, $1 prepaid. Garden List Free. R. H. 
ones, Peru, Indiana. 





ALPINE STRAWBERRIES—$1.50 for 10 

plants. Long pointed berries—hull as you 

see Say f ever-bearing. Old County 
arm, Wilton, N. H. 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped 
in paper pots. Booklet—Cultural directions 
and descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 





LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA — Hardy Ama- 
ryllis. Large flowering size bulbs, $.75 
each, three for $2.00. North Street Green- 
houses, Danielson, Conn. 





HERBS: Tarragon, Sage, Thyme, Chives, 
Marjoram, Mint 4 var., Germander, 25c ea. ; 
5—$1.00. Catalogue. Highmead Nursery, 
Ipswich, Mass. 











Lilies for Fall Planting 


PEONY ARISTOCRATS 





Our Fall catalogue offers a selec- 
tion of over 100 varieties of Hardy 
Garden Lilies with complete cul- 
tural information and descriptions. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
OSWEGO OREGON 





for your yards and gardens. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. 
Our Catalog names best commercial cut- 
flower varieties, and gives valuable plant- 
ing and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 


Berlin Maryland 





HEMEROCALLIS: Cinnabar, Curlypate, 
Golden Dream, Hyperion, Mrs. Austin, 
$1.00 each, all for $5.00. Bay State, Bur- 
bank, Calypso, Cressida, D. Wyman, Lemon 
King, Margaret Perry, The Gem, 50c each. 
Imperator, Nocerensis, $1.50 ea. Postpaid. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER - SUPERINTENDENT: First 
class in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
English. Age 41. Married, 3 children. 
Located near Albany. A. T., care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 











